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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue of the Bulletin should reach most 
members in advance of the Annual Meeting of 
which the preliminary program follows. Particular 
attention may be called to the discussion of re- 
trenchment policy by Dr. Kelly and to the illustra- 
tions of humane procedure quoted from the Office 
of Education statistics and the Western Reserve 
report. 

The interesting plan outlined in the communica- 
tion from Professor Binkley is receiving attention 
at Washington, but it may well be practicable as 
he suggests to conduct local experiments in advance 
of the adoption of a national plan. 

The proposals from Carleton College and New 
York University are to be discussed at the Annual 
Meeting. 

As the Bulletin goes to press, a pamphlet is re- 
ceived from Rollins College, which is devoted to an 
earnest and elaborate attempt to discredit this 
Association and its representatives for the report 
published in our November Bulletin. It deals 
rhetorically, and at times imaginatively with sec- 
ondary issues of jurisdiction and procedure, rather 
than with fundamental principles of freedom and 
tenure. With its initial motto, ‘““Nothing is settled 
until it is settled right,”” we heartily agree both in 
general and in respect to Rollins College. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The twentieth Annual Meeting is to be held at Philadelphia, De- 
cember 29 and 30, in connection with the American Economic and 
Political Science Associations. 

Headquarters and Registration will be at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Chestnut Street at Ninth. A fee of fifty cents is to be paid by 
each person registering. The business sessions and the annual dinner 
are to be held at the hotel. A luncheon for delegates will be given 
on Friday by the University of Pennsylvania at Houston Hall. 

Reduced Railroad Rates: The member delegate should purchase either 
a holiday round-trip or a one-way ticket to Philadelphia, in the latter 
case securing from the ticket agent a ‘‘Convention Certificate” which 
should be left with the registration clerk for validation by the railway 
agent. Upon presentation of the validated certificate a return ticket 
will be sold at half fare. 

Local Committee: F. H. Safford, University of Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man; George M. Carlton, Drexel Institute; D. G. Foster, Swarthmore 
College; Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College; W. Brooke Graves, 
Temple University; L. W. Reid, Haverford College; H. Lamar Crosby, 
Clyde L. King, S. H. Patterson, University of Pennsylvania. 

Stenographic Reports: Condensed stenographic reports of the Annual 
Meeting will be available about January 30, at $5.00 each, provided 
20 copies are applied for in advance. Delegates may also leave orders 
at the time of the meeting with either of the Secretaries. 


PROGRAM 
Friday, December 29, 1933 
9:00 a. M. Registration of delegates and members. 


10:00 a.m. First Session. 
The Economic Condition of the Profession, Report of Com- 
mittee Z, Professor S. H. Slichter, Chairman. 

Proposals of the University of Pittsburgh Chapter and 
Presentation of Topics or Questions by Representatives 
of other Chapters. 

Amendments of the Constitution and By-Laws. 

Reports of Officers, Council, and Committees. 


1:00 p.m. Luncheon, Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania, by 
the courtesy of President Gates. 
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2:30 p.m. Second Session. 


College and University Teaching: Statements by Profes- 
sor W. B. Munro, Chairman, and Homer L. Dodge, 
Field Director, in regard to the work of Committee 
U and reactions to its report since the last Annual 
Meeting. 

Discussion of the report from the floor. 


Discussion of Report of the Committee on Required Courses 
in Education. 


7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner. 
Address by Dr. W. W. Cook, President of the Association. 


Addresses by representatives of the Economic and Political 
Science Associations. 


Tickets $2.00 at registration desk. 


Saturday, December 30, 1933 
9:30 a.m. Third Session. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure, Report of Committee A, 
Professor S. A. Mitchell, Chairman. 


Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 
Unfinished and Miscellaneous Business. 
2:30 p.m. Council Meeting. 


BULLETIN ADVERTISING 


In the Editorial Note of the November Bulletin, attention was 
called to an arrangement approved by the Executive Committee under 
which the Mack Printing Company has undertaken the solicitation of 
advertising for the Bulletin in the hope that a substantial gain in receipts 
will result. The cooperation of the membership is sought in forming a 
picture of its buying power and habits. 

In the November Chapter Letter the cooperation of Chapter Officers 
was solicited in obtaining certain general information as to how much 
responsibility members of the Association have for purchase of supplies 
and the selection of textbooks in their respective institutions, whether 
the institution does any advertising, and what proportion of the mem- 
bership is potentially interested in advertisements covering such 
matters as travel, summer camps, radios and other electrical equip- 
ment, books of reference, magazines, golf or tennis equipment, life 
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insurance, etc. A brief questionnaire covering such items will be in- 
cluded with the bills for dues in January. It is hoped that members 
will supply the information indicated (which may hardly require ten 
minutes) as a means of increasing the income of the Association in this 
time of need. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


From the proceedings at the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Council on October 7 may be noted the following: A report was 
made that the Committee on Standards has been organized, with Presi- 
dent Raymond Walters of the University of Cincinnati as chairman. 
This Association is represented by the General Secretary. The Emer- 
gency Committee on the National Recovery Administration, it was 
stated, had succeeded in having libraries included among institutions 
that are exempt from codes. There was considerable discussion of 
the importance of united action in seeking to secure federal emergency 
aid in various ways for the support of schools. The belief was expressed 
that such aid might be secured if educational forces could unite on any 
one plan of action that seemed practical. It was the sense of the meeting 
that the Problems and Plans Committee of the Council might be asked 
to formulate a common plan of action and devise ways and means of 


‘bringing it to the attention of the administration. 


THe ScreNcE ADVISORY BOARD 


The Science Advisory Board, appointed by President Roosevelt 
on July 31, 1933, has recently held two sessions. Six committees of 
experts appointed by the board have also been actively at work on 
questions referred to it by governmental agencies. 

Three general types of problems are under consideration. The first 
are questions of proper organization, or functioning, or program of the 
scientific and technical services of the government on which the advice 
of the board has been specifically requested. The second are similar 
matters which have otherwise come before the board, and which need 
attention in order that essential technical services shall not be impaired 
by economy, or unwise projects be supported, as may easily happen 
when the determining issues are obscure or highly technical. The third 
are basic considerations of the more permanent policy of the government 
toward scientific work. 

In this latter category we find that the government definitely must 
operate certain technical services. It seems advisable that it should 
leave others entirely to private enterprise, while there is a rapidly in- 
creasing third class of services where the public welfare and future 
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prosperity of the country will depend very much on the successful de- 
velopment of some method of cooperative attack by governmental and 
private agencies, so as temporarily to marshal the best scientific talent 
of the country for their solution, as the problems arise. 

The important aspect of the board’s deliberations relates to the im- 
possibility of any effective attack on the great technical problems facing 
the government by any one group of experts alone, be it scientific, eco- 
nomic, social, or business. The Science Advisory Board is therefore es- 
tablishing interlocking contacts with these other phases of the govern- 
mental advisory services. Every problem is being considered from all 
these points of view, in order that the recommendation may be thorough 
and well considered, and backed by all the groups of qualified experts. 


DocTORATES CONFERRED IN THE SCIENCES BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 
1932-33! 


In assembling the data for the doctorates in the sciences conferred 
by American universities from year to year, a steady increase has been 
observed in the number granted, especially since 1919. The following 
figures for the past ten years summarize this trend: 1924, 611; 1925, 
640; 1926, 748; 1927, 796; 1928, 842; 1929, 1025; 1930, 1074; 1931, 
1147; 1932, 1241; 1933, 1343. 


From these totals it is seen that the so-called years of depression have. 


had a stimulating effect upon higher education. The same fact is em- 
phasized by the survey of graduate research students in chemistry, as 
shown by the statistics collected from about 130 American universities: 
1924, 1700; 1925, 1763; 1926, 1882; 1927, 1934; 1928, 2081; 1929, 
2498; 1930, 2795; 1931, 3261; 1932, 3348. 

Each year it has seemed that the curve had reached a maximum and 
that the number of doctorates granted in the sciences must decrease. 
Apparently it is impossible at this time to predict whether this will hap- 
pen, and if so, when. 

This distribution of the doctorates by subjects shows no significant 
change last year, as compared with earlier years. The 1343 doctorates 
granted in 1933 were distributed as follows: Chemistry, 417; physics, 
123; zoology, 115; psychology, 101; botany, 79; mathematics, 78; 
engineering, 75; geology, 66; physiology, 39; agriculture and forestry, 
36; bacteriology, 36; pathology, 23; anatomy, 17; entomology, 17; 
genetics, 15; horticulture, 15; anthropology, 13; pharmacy and phar- 
macology, 13; archeology, 10; astronomy, 10; geography, 10; public 
health, 10; medicine and surgery, 10; metallurgy, 9; paleontology, 6. 

Detailed data regarding the 1343 doctorates granted in 1932-33, 


1 From an article in Science, vol. Ixviii, No. 2020, by Clarence J. West and Callie Hull which 
also includes an enumeration of the doctorates conferred at the several institutions for the year 
1932-33. 
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giving the names of the recipients of the degrees and the titles of the 
theses, together with comparative statistics for the past ten years, will 
be found in Reprint and Circular Series of the National Research Council, 
Number 105. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


The October issue of the Universities Review (vol. vi, No. 1) contains 
articles of interest on ““The University System of Denmark,’’ ‘‘Inter- 
national Student Service,” ‘Academic Freedom in New Zealand,” 
and “Suggestions for a Reformed University Curriculum.” The leading 
editorial describes the work of the International Relations Committee, 
with comment on the reasonable ideals of nationalism and international- 
ism at the present time. Referring to the International Conference of 
University Teachers conducted by the Association at Exeter in June, 
the following observation is made: 


Every one at the Exeter conference seemed agreed that the creation of 
a new super-national association of university teachers was not wanted. 
In view of the innumerable international bodies with high-sounding 
titles that have come into existence since the War, and the tiny results 
their manifold activities have produced, this attitude was not surprising. 
Indeed, international cooperation of the half-baked and sentimental 
variety has had its day, like popular psycho-analysis and the yo-yo. 
Almost every group or society tended to think that it was incomplete 
until it had produced a world conference. From the ends of the earth 
people of all ages and conditions flocked to these meetings, listened to 
papers, some learned, some silly, usually dull, and then went home and 
the thing was forgotten. Perhaps after the master-fiasco which was 
staged in London this summer the zeal for world-conferences will de- 
cline. It is, of course, the big-conference idea and the belief that it will 
serve any useful purpose which is wrong, and not genuine international 
cooperation. This was undoubtedly the general feeling at Exeter and it 
is now proposed that, when convenient, the summer meeting of the 
Council shall be given a definitely international bias by the presence of 
representatives from foreign universities and the allotment of some of the 
time to the discussion of some general academic question calculated to be 
of interest to university teachers, irrespective of the countries from which 
they come. 

If it were possible to stimulate foreign universities to send groups of 
their teachers to visit us similar to those which the Association has al- 
ready sent to France and Germany, it would do more real good in stimu- 
lating sympathy and understanding than a dozen official world con- 
ferences. The small meetings give an opportunity for private conver- 
sation and a frank interchange of opinion which is not possible in more 
official gatherings. 


A detailed review by R. I. James of the Bulletin of our Association on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, 1923-32, for May, 1932, concludes 
with this gratifying statement: 
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In 1919 the charge was made that the Association talked too much and 
did too little in the matter of professional freedom; to which the Chair- 
man replied that it is impossible to discuss too much so vastly important 
aproblem. The last fifteen years have proved that talk can be effective; 
and in these days, when even in civilized European countries political 
rulers are increasingly showing signs of a desire to crush academic criti- 
cism of their actions, it is of the greatest benefit that a learned body, 
such as this Association, should in its quarter of the world be maintain- 
ing the best standards and ideals of education. 


An interesting feature of this periodical is a list of university appoint- 
ments, retirements, and resignations of staff members in British uni- 
versities. 

Announcement is made in this issue of arrangements for members of 
the Association to purchase almost all kinds of commodities at sub- 
stantial discounts through a large firm of ‘‘general merchants,’’ and also 
to secure all kinds of insurance at a 15 per cent discount. 

The membership of the Association now numbers 1426 as compared 
with 1465 for the previous year. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


In the October issue of the News Bulletin (vol. ix, No. 1) may be 
noted the editorial on ‘‘Freedom and Education;” brief articles on ‘Our 
Exchange Students,” ‘“‘Displaced German Scholars;’’ and also the list 
of Institute lecturers from abroad available during the current academic 
year. It is stated that according to incomplete statistics approximately 
800 scholars have been dismissed from academic posts in Germany. 

Under the heading of “Five Years,” the Director summarizes the 
activities of the Institute in part as follows: 


A brief analysis of the achievements of this Institute during the past 
five years indicates that our information service concerning equivalence 
of degrees, transfer of credits, summer sessions, living costs in foreign 
universities, conditions of admission, and similar subjects has enjoyed 
an amazing growth. In addition to this bulletin and the Annual Report 
of the Director eleven bulletins have been published. Complete ar- 
rangements have been made for the appearance of 86 foreign lecturers 
before American audiences. They have given a total of 1335 lectures 
at 502 institutions including colleges, universities, private schools, 
museums, forums, and international conferences. Through our Lon- 
don office we have arranged a series of ‘‘week end” lectures at British 
universities by American professors spending their sabbatical leave in 
the British Isles. 

Forty-eight French and German teachers were placed in various col- 
leges and universities in this country before the depression came. Since 
then no attempt has been made to place foreign teachers. Several 
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American professors have been selected for posts in foreign institutions. 

Letters of introduction have been given to hundreds of American and 
foreign professors, itineraries have been prepared, and special studies 
aided. Many conferences between leading educators have been held 
and the resulting action taken by Ministries of Education and individual 
institutions has materially aided in furthering international educational 
relations. 

An “Orientation Conference’ has been held each year for all foreign 
fellows immediately after their arrival in this country. 

A total of 1695 fellowships having a cash value of $985,235 have 
been granted. Nine hundred and twenty-one American students 
have been granted awards for study abroad and 1211 foreign stu- 
dents have come to this country on Institute fellowships. Foreign 
fellows have studied at 146 different American institutions located 
literally from coast to coast while American students have worked in 
67 European universities. 

Forty-four fellowships have been awarded to Latin-American stu- 
dents for study in the United States. A six weeks’ visit by a group of 
22 Argentine educators has been arranged. Similar arrangements were 
made for twelve Brazilian educators who visited this country in 1930. 
The Director has spent five months in Latin America lecturing upon 
cultural conditions in the United States. A summer school for Ameri- 
cans was organized in Rio de Janeiro in 1929. Similar arrangements 
were made for a summer school at San Marcos University in Lima during 
the summer of 1932. Assistance has been given to distinguished 
Americans in the preparation of plans and itineraries to Latin-American 
countries. During the past four years approximately 3000 books and 
periodicals on all aspects of American civilization and culture have 
been purchased and forwarded to Latin-American educational centers. 
We are now acting as the American representative for the American Book 
Shop recently opened by the Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norte Ameri- 
cano in Buenos Aires. 


A leaflet issued by the Institute describes opportunities for gradu- 
ate study abroad open to American students in France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland for the 
year 1934-35. These consist of fellowships and assistantships open to 
both men and women. Applications for most of these close on January 
15. Both the pamphlet and the Bulletin ‘Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships Open to American Students for Study in Foreign Countries” can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Student Bureau of the Institute, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


“INTERNATIONAL FACULTY OF SCIENCES” 


A member in Oklahoma has called the attention of the officers of the 
Association to material received from the American representative of 
the “International Faculty of Sciences.” The following quotations 
from Nature of October 22, 1932, may be of interest to any other mem- 
bers who may have received similar material: 
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“Several correspondents have sent us copies of a letter and circular 
which they have recently received inviting them to become fellows of a 
body having the title ‘The International Faculty of Sciences,’ with 
an office at 36 Gordon Square, London, W. C. 1. The preliminary 
prospectus, issued more than a year ago, did not include the word 
‘International.’ 

“There is, of course, no relation whatever between this International 
Faculty of Sciences and the Faculty of Science of the University of 
London, though the similar title adopted by the new body must lead to 
misunderstanding in the minds of many people. 

“There is apparently nothing to prevent any individual or group 
adopting the designation University or Faculty or College and inviting 
persons to join such a self-styled body. We have no observations to 
make upon the objects and activities of the two bodies of this type 
referred to above, but scientific workers must themselves decide whether 
either a ‘Faculty’ or ‘College,’ constituted as we have stated, merits 
their support.” 


NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION 


The new organ of the Federation makes its appearance with the Oc- 
tober issue, comprising sixteen pages, of the National Student Mirror. 
The purposes and opportunities of the periodical are thus described by 
the Editors: 


The opportunities that await a successful maintenance of The Mirror 
are countless in number. Thousands of persons for some time have 
been cognizant of the service that such a medium for student expression 
can render. Both students and graduates have been wishing for a de- 
vice by which to exchange ideas and gather information. People of 
vision have seen in a national student publication a means by which to 
crystallize student opinion and give it adequate publicity. Although 
our resources at present are somewhat limited, we, who are now begin- 
ning The Mirror, sincerely hope to see it develop into that type of criti- 
cal and literary organ for which our associates and friends are looking. 


Among the articles may be noted “Modernizing the College Curricu- 
lum,” by President H. N. MacCracken; “Revolution and the Students,” 
by Alfred M. Bingham; and “Bonfire of Vanities,” by President E. H. 
Wilkins. 

Announcement is made of the annual convention of the Association in 
Washington, D. C., December 27-31. 


SALARY REDUCTIONS 


The U. S. Office of Education Circular 121 of September, 1933, on 
“The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 1933-34’’ contains 
information collected from 210 universities and colleges, of which 64 
are publicly controlled, 146 privately controlled. Tables 1 and 2 deal 
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with the total number of officers and teachers, and the indebtedness of 
the institutions, Table 3 with changes in educational and general income 
and expenditures, Table 4 with personnel and salaries for 1932 and 1933, 
Particular attention may be called to the sliding scale of percentage 
salary reductions in certain institutions as follows: 

University of Florida, reduction for president 20 per cent, for deans 
and other members of the staff 10 per cent; University of Georgia, 
president 23 per cent, deans, professors, and associate professors 20 
per cent, assistant professors 15 per cent, ‘instructors 12 per cent; 
University of Illinois, president 22 per cent, deans 15 per cent, pro- 
fessors and associate professors 13 per cent, assistant professors 12 
per cent, associates 11 per cent, instructors 10 per cent; University of 
Kansas, president 22 per cent, deans 16 per cent, professors 14 per cent, 
associate professors 11 per cent, assistant professors 10 per cent, in- 
structors 8 per cent; University of Michigan, president and deans 11 
per cent, professors 7 per cent, associate professors 5 per cent, assistant 
professors 4 per cent, instructors 0 per cent; University of Minnesota, 
president 18 per cent, deans 16 per cent, professors 15 per cent, asso- 
ciate professors 14 per cent, assistant professors 8 per cent, instructors 
5 per cent; University of Missouri, president 20 per cent, other members 
of the staff 15 per cent; University of Oklahoma, president 14 per cent, 
deans 13 per cent, professors 8 per cent, associate professors 5 per cent, 
assistant professors 4 per cent, instructors 3 per cent; University of 
Texas, president 31 per cent, deans and professors 30 per cent, assistant 
professors and instructors 25 per cent; University of Washington, 
president 31 per cent, professors 29 per cent, associate professors 19 
per cent, assistant professors 17 per cent, associates 23 per cent, in- 
structors 16 per cent. In many other cases percentages have been 
uniform. The information for privately controlled institutions in this 
table is too limited for useful comment in regard to details. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, COMMITTEE A REPORT 


In 1931, complaint was lodged with the Association because of dis- 
missals from the faculty of Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Dr. Homer L. Dodge, Dean of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, paid the Texas institution an informal visit on be- 
half of the Association, conducted an inquiry, and prepared a report 
which formed the basis for a brief note in the Bulletin of November, 
1931 (vol. xvii, No. 7, page 511). The hope then entertained that 
the institution’s difficulties would be gradually solved has been disap- 
pointed. Renewed and very serious trouble relating to tenure arose in 
1933, and an investigating committee composed of Professors D. Y. 
Thomas (History, University of Arkansas), W. R. Arthur (Law, Uni- 
versity of Colorado), and A. Richards (Zoology, University of Okla- 
homa) was designated. These gentlemen visited Texas Christian Uni- 
versity during April, 1933. They interviewed 28 persons connected with 
the University, including the President, the Dean, two members of the 
Board of Trustees, and 24 members of the Faculty. This last group 
constituted over half the permanent faculty, and 8 of the teachers con- 
sulted were represented as having aligned themselves on neither side 
of the controversy. The committee used stenographic notes of these 
interviews in preparing a detailed preliminary report, of which a copy 
has been furnished to President Waits of the University. 

The purpose of the present statement is to put before the members of 
the Association not the particular cases of dismissal, but rather the 
broad outlines and effect of a situation regarded by the investigating 
committee as exceedingly significant because it tends to be approximated 
in many other American institutions of higher education. 

At Texas Christian University no trouble whatever appears to have 
arisen respecting academic freedom, but fundamental difficulty respect- 
ing tenure has been precipitated or at least intensified by a progressive 
shrinkage of enrolment and revenues since 1929. Financial stringency 
is, of course, common throughout the country. Adjustment to a strait- 
ened income has been made exceedingly trying in Texas Christian Uni- 
versity by unfortunate organization and practices which will now be 
indicated: 

1. Attitude of Trustees. The organization of the University is com- 
plicated and several boards of trustees are involved. It seems not mis- 
leading to speak simply of ‘‘the Trustees” in the present connection. 
The investigating committee found the Trustees to be men of a high 
type, zealously interested in the University’s welfare. In the commit- 
tee’s opinion they have been accustomed to interfere in matters of aca- 
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demic detail, although they do not appear to have special skill or in- 
formation as to the extremely technical problems which have developed 
with recent advances of higher education. It should be added that 
President Waits vigorously denies the committee’s assertion that the 
Trustees do not adequately delegate authority on matters of detail. 
But this denial failed to convince the committee. Moreover, it did 
not appear to the committee that the Trustees regarded the status of 
their faculty as differing greatly from that of ‘‘hired men” in a business 
concern. . 

The last point was vividly manifested by the form of contract with 
the teachers. The contracts were, to begin with, from year to year 
only. Further, they contained the following provision: 


“It is also agreed, if for any reason either the Party of the First 
Part (Texas Christian University of Fort Worth, by its President, 
E. M. Waits) or the Party of the Second Part (the faculty member) 
should become incompetent, displeased, or dissatisfied and should desire 
to dissolve this contract, either party may dissolve the contract by giv- 
ing the other party thirty days’ notice of such desire, due regard being 
taken for the professional ethics in the case.” 


Evidence presented to the committee impelled it to the conclusion that 
by virtue of this contract and the Trustees’ practice of taking up at 
their February meeting the question of renewals for the entire faculty, 
the Board had developed a conviction that each year gave it a clean 
slate from which to work. It was scarcely accurate to speak of tenure 
at the institution as being even annual. Potentially it was nothing but 
tenure at sufferance. An illustration may be given. During the dif- 
ficulties which led up to the recent crisis, one member of the faculty 
objected to the succession of salary cuts as constituting a violation of 
contract. According to the committee’s report, the President told this 
man that if he brought action for breach of contract, advantage would 
be taken of the thirty days’ clause and the contract terminated. The 
President insists that he went no further than to point out that the Board 
could change the contract within thirty days, and that the complainant 
would therefore not be entitled to more than one month’s pay “‘at the 
face value of the contract.” The difference between these two forms 
of words seems scarcely material. 

The committee found that the uncertainty of tenure created by this 
form of contract—despite the fact that in general the Board refrained 
from exercising its arbitrary power of dismissal—had fostered a selfish 
attitude on the part of some members of the faculty, and discouraged 
confidence, harmony, and a proper professional attitude of mutual help 
and reliance. On this ground, even without more, the committee felt 
that the University could not be regarded as a desirable institution in 
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which to accept faculty appointment, unless the appointee were will- 
ing to depend for his whole future upon the administration’s gener- 
osity. 

2. Altitude of Administrative Committee. The administrative com- 
mittee of the University consists of the President, Dean Colby D. Hall, 
and Mr. L. C. Wright, the Business Manager. The investigators con- 
cluded that the President unconsciously fails to encourage full and free 
discussion of University matters; also that he no longer takes adequate 
personal responsibility for the conduct of affairs at the University. 
The Dean appeared to the investigating committee to be utterly devoted 
to the University, and to possess remarkable force and determination. 
It seemed that with him freer discussions of University affairs were 
possible, but it did not seem that these discussions had any substantial 
effect upon his attitude or actions. As to the Business Manager, the 
committee heard only favorable comment. Apparently he is well suited 
to discharge the normal functions of his office. The committee found, 
however, that his predecessor had taken an undue part in the shaping 
and execution of educational policies, and was relieved to discover no 
manifestation of a similar tendency by the present Business Man- 
ager. 

3. Faculty Participation in Administration. The committee found 
that general faculty meetings, held once a month in the evening, are of 
a social rather than a business nature. Speaking broadly, the faculty 
as a whole has had no formal way of expressing itself upon university 
matters. In the College of Arts and Sciences there is a “‘Cabinet’’ of 
division and department heads. The meetings of this cabinet with the 
President and Dean are the nearest approach to real faculty meetings 
for transacting business. From these meetings members of the faculty 
who do not head departments are excluded. There was difference of 
opinion as to whether the counsel of heads of departments was sought 
in all matters of importance. The committee concluded that there was 
no effective organization into departments functioning as such units 
usually do in an American university. The committee investigated a 
belief that an ‘inner circle’ of senior faculty members exercised sub- 
stantial influence in the government of the institution, and concluded 
that this was a social group of the President’s friends rather than an 
irregular device connected with administration. Yet the mere existence 
of doubt as to the functions of the group seemed to the committee to 
indicate the desirability of extreme care to avoid misinterpretation. 

It remains to speak briefly of the influence of the foregoing factors 
during the difficulties and crises of 1932-33. Unquestionably the 
pressure for retrenchment had been marked even before this period. 
In 1931, four members of the faculty were dropped on the ground of 
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financial necessity. In 1932, four others followed. In 1933, thirteen 
were dropped on this ground in addition to three temporary instructors 
and one instructor whose resignation was accepted to take effect at the 
close of the first semester. The men thus dismissed ranged from rela- 
tively recent appointees to heads of departments who had been in ser- 
vice as long as seven, and in one case thirteen, years. One was a Dean 
of Men in service five years. It is the committee’s opinion that there 
has been an abnormally high percentage of failures to renew contracts 
during the past five years. This President Waits contests, claiming that 
the annual turn-over in Texas Christian University is not above 15 per 
cent as compared with an average of 21 per cent throughout the nation. 
Such comparison is not entirely reliable because at Texas Christian 
University many persons are listed with the faculty who would else- 
where be regarded as graduate assistants. 

The numerous dismissals of 1933 were preceded by a succession of 
salary cuts. The first of these, amounting to 10 per cent, was announced 
ata special meeting of the faculty called in the springof 1932. Atthis meet- 
ing a disposition appeared to inquire into the business affairs of the in- 
stitution, and specifically into the conduct of the Business Manager 
(predecessor of the present incumbent). A committee was elected to 
study the problem and cooperate with the administration. There is 
difference of opinion as to whether the committee was to report back to 
the faculty. Certainly it did not do so, although a report was actually 
formulated. This, to the investigating committee, seemed a typical 
result of the minimized faculty participation in University affairs. 

At the beginning of the academic year 1932-33, the Trustees deter- 
mined that a further salary cut of 15 per cent would be necessary, and en- 
forced this determination. In November,1932, salary checks were cut 25 
per cent more, without discussion before the faculty or even advance no- 
tice. Then in 1933 came the dismissals. The committee finds that the 
whole retrenchment program was carried through without adequate ex- 
planation to or consultation of the faculty; that while the administration 
acted in good faith, it was under the pressure of panic; and that in select- 
ing men for dismissal great injustices were perpetrated. It was also 
the opinion of the committee that the aggregate savings from dismis- 
sals were insignificant in comparison with the resulting hardship and dis- 
trust. 

In sum, it is the committee’s conclusion that the administration did 
not attempt adequately to develop a spirit of cooperation and under- 
standing. Its action led faculty members to consider that they had 
been sacrificed with considerable ruthlessness. Some felt that they were 
treated as “‘hired hands.’’ The University appeared to regard its obli- 
gations to its faculty as inferior to many of its other obligations for 
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interest, utility charges, etc. Courageous, altruistic, constructive 
leadership was lacking in Texas Christian University during the crucial 
year 1932-33. That this should be so was the natural consequence of 
the administrative methods which had long been followed. 

Since the committee’s original report, discussion has occurred and 
some action has been taken with respect to possible beneficial changes in 
the University’s methods. The factors of change or possible change 
appear as follows: 


1. The administration claims that some of the dismissed teachers 
have been reinstated. Other sources of information indicate that noth- 
ing very substantial has been done in this respect. 


2. A faculty committee has been elected to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent in appointing twenty-one committees of administration. This 
move looks toward an increased faculty participation in the Univer- 
sity’s affairs. 

3. The form of contract and the published regulations respecting 
tenure have been revised to provide for regular dates of meeting of the 
Board of Trustees and for procedures of electing faculty members. It 
is the announced purpose to retain all members rendering efficient ser- 
vice, promoting them as merit and circumstances warrant, and to estab- 
lish genuine security of tenure and intellectual independence. 

Two distinct classifications, temporary tenure and permanent or in- 
definite tenure, are provided for and the terms of each explicitly stated. 
The regulations also provide the terms under which the removal of any 
officer, instructor, or other individual employed by the University may 
be made, and include the following section: 


‘“‘A member of the staff other than a professor or associate professor on 
permanent tenure may be suspended summarily for gross misconduct, 
but will not be dismissed except as the result of an objectively equitable 
procedure that regularly includes, if the rate of compensation be $1200.00 
a year or above, the right to appear, accompanied by a person chosen by 
him, before the Board of Trustees.” 


These new regulations are in keeping with enlightened educational 
progress and if adhered to in spirit as well as letter, it is to be hoped 
further difficulties will be avoided. 


A. RicHarpDs, Chairman 
W. R. ARTHUR 
D. Y. THomas 


Approved for publication by Professor S. A. Mitchell as Chairman 
of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 
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A brief statement in regard to a tenure case prepared for publication 
in this issue is temporarily withdrawn for possible revision. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE COLLEGES AND NATIONAL RECOVERY 


The colleges themselves have not recovered. Most of them are 
dazed by a series of unexpected blows. But they are on their feet 
and are striving to save themselves and to render service to the com- 
munity. 

The administration at Washington has wisely recognized their in- 
herent need to exercise a large degree of freedom if they are to be main- 
tained as formative centers of American life and are not to be trans- 
formed into agencies of regimentation. The fact that the colleges may 
keep clear of the NRA structure is a great gain. It enables them all the 
more effectively to render service to the government and to the nation. 
While the authorities of the NRA have used due deliberation in negotia- 
tions with the joint committee, composed of one representative each of 
the Association of American Colleges, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the National Edu- 
cation Association they have always displayed a keen desire to under- 
stand the peculiar problems of education and to subject education to as 
few inconveniences as the nature of the emergency and the formulation 
of the law permit. On the other hand, through their representatives on 
this committee the colleges have offered their services to the general wel- 
fare just as they did almost two decades ago when the World War was 
threatening to engulf the nation. It is conceivable that the moral as 
well as physical contribution to national safety made by the colleges 
then may be more than duplicated now, for inherently they find them- 
selves better prepared to contribute to the ways of peace than to the 
ways of war. They have more faith in the persuasive power of ideas 
than in the coercive power of force. 

The colleges recognize that their first duty is to stick faithfully to 
their job. Under multiplying handicaps they are consciously trying 
to hold steady and at least to keep their operation on the same scale 
as that of last year. They realize that they are in reality public institu- 
tions, supported by the public, either through taxation or through volun- 
tary contributions and they are making every effort to render the largest 
service to the public. For the most part their income from all types 
of sources has been seriously diminished, their teachers usually are 
working at reduced salaries or in extreme cases with no guarantee of 
salaries whatsoever. A large institution has an increase this fall of 
two thousand students with a budget less than that of last year.... 

Of the 231 institutions reporting, 185 have been obliged to reduce 
salaries. In 44 the salaries remain the same, and in two they have 
actually been increased since 1929. Reductions of 30, 40, and even 50 
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per cent are not unusual, but fortunately not common, and cuts of 60 
per cent or more are rare. Most of the reductions reported range be- 
tween 10 and 25 per cent, and an encouragingly large number are even 
less. Some colleges made a flat percentage cut on all salaries. Others 
have adopted a sliding scale for the various salary grades, exempting in 
some instances those below a certain minimum. There are colleges 


that have weathered the depression without making cuts until the cur- 


rent year, and others that reduced salaries last year expect to find no 
further retrenchments of this kind necessary. One college has adopted 
a pro rata plan for the payment of salaries in order to avoid a deficit. 
Another is guaranteeing no salaries but will pay what it can on the basis 
of the 1932-33 schedule. In a number of institutions where there have 
been no “‘official’’ cuts the staff members have voluntarily been con- 
tributing a percentage of their salaries to the college or to special funds 
for students requiring financial assistance. . . . 

Practically every college is in one way or another adjusting the cost of 
a college education to the student’s pocketbook. Of 214 institutions re- 
porting, 114 have reduced tuition or living expenses or both. The ma- 
jority, however, are maintaining their tuition fees, which have never 
met the cost of instruction, and are reducing to the minimum the price 
of board and room. Whether these new rates can be maintained in the 
face of rising prices without loss to the college may prove to be a serious 
question before the year is over. Seventy-five colleges reported no 
change in tuition or living expenses, and twenty-five have increased one 
or both of these items. Several colleges report the best collections of 
fees in their history. Most of them, however, make generous concessions 
in individual cases. One administrator wrote that over fifty per cent 
of the new students were receiving some special concession. Wherever 
possible, institutions have increased the number of campus jobs and are 
assisting in the placement of students who must work their way. And 
to further ease financial difficulties, many colleges have adopted such 
devices as the payment of bills on the installment plan and the extension 
of deferred obligation privileges to students... . 

At one large municipal college two emergency colleges are being 
maintained under the supervision of the president, the salaries of the 
members of the staffs being paid from state relief funds. These emer- 
gency colleges absorb a very considerable number of students who would 
otherwise probably be unemployed. 

Strangely enough quite a number of new colleges are being organized 
throughout the country to make easier the absorption of new students 
into educational programs. Some of these are detached colleges but 
others are affiliated with state school systems. Undoubtedly also 
the emergency is greatly stimulating the junior college. 
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A number of colleges signed the blanket code of the NRA and have 
been applying it in so far as their wage earners are concerned, even though 
no code has been made obligatory... . 

There have been multitudes of predictions, not only during the period 
of the depression but ever since the days when William Rainey Harper 
became president of the University of Chicago, that many of the smaller 
colleges—one-fourth of them is a favorite estimate—would be driven to 
the wall and would be forced to expire. On the contrary, they have 
been increasing in number right along... . 

The number of colleges that have been driven to the wall by the de- 
pression can be counted on the fingers of two hands, if not of one. 

There is a strong feeling among a few executives that the cause of 
college education and the welfare of the American people will in the long 
run be more effectively promoted by maintaining at least the present 
level of professorial salaries, even if that involves a reduction in the 
number of teachers. This may run counter to one of the chief purposes 
of the NRA. However, America needs better college teachers rather 
than more college teachers, as certainly as she needs better lawyers and 
physicians rather than more of them. The salaries of college teachers 
are still pitiably small. They have been very much increased, especially 
within the last dozen years, and it would certainly be a tragedy of the 
first order if what has been gained by small accretions during these years 
should be lost, probably for many years to come, by a stroke of the pen. 
Besides, there are now operating in some of our colleges certain profound 
educational reforms which involve for their success a relative reduction 
in the number of teachers, since they emphasize more and more in- 
itiative and independence on the part of the students themselves in 
securing their education. For these reasons certain colleges of great 
prestige have banded themselves together to maintain present profes- 
sorial salaries. Educational statesmen of the first order are not willing 
deliberately to turn the academic clock back. They are profoundly 
convinced not only that scholarship must be maintained, but that there 
must be opportunity for experimentation under highly equipped lead- 
ers. It is the primary business of the college to preserve human values 
and to take the best steps available for developing them... . 

At the same time the general practice of college executives, as indi- 
cated by replies from 218, has been to retain as far as possible the full 
staff of officers and faculty. They have preferred to reduce salaries 
rather than to dismiss teachers. In some instances the faculty members 
themselves voted to accept drastic cuts rather than have some of their 
number released. One hundred and twenty-six report smaller staffs 
than in 1929. But reduction in some cases consisted solely in the failure 
to fill vacancies created by the usual turnover. In others, with but 
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few exceptions, the number actually released has been small. In sixty- 
five colleges there has been no change or practically no change in the 
number of officers and teachers, while twenty-seven have expanded their 
staffs since 1929. 

The reports with respect to enrolment for the current year are in 
many quarters most encouraging. Unfortunately at the time of the 
inquiry registration was incomplete in many colleges—in some instances 
had not even started—and the statements made on the basis of these 
replies must not be construed as in any sense final. Of the 170 that 
provided information on enrolment or prospects of enrolment as com- 
pared with last year, 56 reported an increase. .. . 

On the other hand, 77 of the 170 reported a smaller registration than 
in 1932-33. In most cases the decrease is relatively small, usually 10 
per cent, seldom more than 15 percent.... When compared by sections 
the eastern colleges seem to be suffering more generally in this respect 
than those in other areas. Sixty per cent of these institutions have or 
expect to have a smaller enrolment than last year. This is true of 
nearly half of the western and over a third of the southern colleges 
reporting. ... 

Unfortunately, one can not give all the colleges a clean bill of health 
in the matter of fair competition which the NRA aspires to foster. A 
few of them, a very few, let us hope, for of course the returns are not all 
in, have been guilty of unsportsmanlike and unprofessional practices, 
especially in the matter of undercutting the rates of tuition which, as is 
well known, are usually far below the cost of college education. . . . 

In some of the states cooperative agreements have been entered into 
by the colleges for purposes of educational stabilization and advance- 
ment.... 

There is a very considerable number of colleges which see no valid 
reason for withholding loans to needy and well-equipped students 
who, because they have no funds, must remain unemployed or seek 
positions in competition with adults, or beg for admission to the colleges 
without assuming obligations to pay their tuition. College authorities 
believe that like the Civilian Conservation Corps, upon which the 
government properly bestows millions, the colleges are conservation 
camps of the highest order and should receive recognition as such not 
for the sake of the college primarily but for the sake of the community 
and the state. Other college authorities feel very keenly that the 
government might well assist them in transferring short-term high- 
interest obligations such as now cause great embarrassments into long- 
term ones at lower rates of interest. 

Many colleges think therefore that there are still ahead possible de- 
velopments in the relationships between them and the administration at 
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Washington and they hope that some of these added opportunities to 
serve may be placed at their command. 
ROBERT L. KELLY 
Bulletin of Association of American Colleges, vol. xix, No. 3 


INTELLECTUAL INTERCHANGE AMONG THE FACULTIES OF ENGINEERING 
SCHOOLS 


... Experience proves that (in general) the engineering schools as a 
group must develop the teaching staffs for themselves and not expect 
to rely on other organizations, such, for example, as industries or schools 
of education, to develop our units for us; although we should welcome 
suitable reinforcements from such other organizations. The same con- 
clusion is reached by a priori reasoning. This makes intellectual inter- 
change among faculties very important. To secure what we need, 
each member of our staffs should strive to possess an education arising 
from experiences that have been secured by contacts with the cross- 
currents of various creative minds. Part of this should be secured in 
youthful preliminary education; but part of it ordinarily should be 
associated with the individual’s early period of employment in teaching 
because the members of staff ought to become established before they 
are too old, as we need the activity of youthful originality and initiative 
in the engineering schools. 

The second tenet is to avoid undue inbreeding. This requires an 
interpretation of the word ‘‘undue’’ to make the tenet definite. Differ- 
ent men of experience may ascribe different weights to it. In my 
opinion, inbreeding exceeding 50 per cent in staff membership may be 
undue. As a teaching staff grows in numbers and scholarly scope, it 
is desirable to seek promising recruits from elsewhere for the purpose 
of maintaining a flow inward of new experiences; but it is equally need- 
ful to maintain a continuous thread of endeavor, which can be most 
advantageously done by choosing a proportion of recruits from one’s 
own products. 

A corollary to the second tenet, therefore, is to select appointees 
from the product of other colleges as often as from one’s own product, 
and to emphasize the fact that an advantage (especially for the younger 
staff members) arises from migration. The recognition of the latter 
condition should prevail over any desire on the part of an appointing 
officer to hold a staff inviolate from withdrawals. An engineering school 
has a duty in the preparation of young men for productive endeavor 
in other such institutions as well as for the industries and for itself. 
An undue jealousy of withdrawals of competent young men from staffs 
defeats this duty and also perhaps indicates a lack of fertility in selecting 
young men and encouraging them to make a high career. 
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The third tenet (which is closely connected with the foregoing corol- 
lary) is to encourage young men to study and observe in several environ- 
ments. This may be through formal study elsewhere than at their 
normal sites of employment or by suitable industrial employment for the 
period of a few years or by organized study with which is associated 
industria] employment in vacation periods. Industrial employment in 
the vacation periods in many instances is equally as serviceable for men 
of the older and well-established ranks as it is for the younger men. The 
conferring of fellowships on younger members of staff, available for a 
year or two of serious study in a chosen academic setting elsewhere, is 
one of the fruitful expedients which is only too little recognized by engi- 
neering schools. Encouraging promising members of the staff to attend, 
in their individual fields, the summer sessions established for engineering 
teachers by this society, is a step in the same direction. If salaries and 
ambitions are right, young men should respond to this encouragement 
without special financial subvention, because response is farsighted 
thoughtfulness for personal development. 

There is the further corollary that study and travel in European 
countries (for the American engineering teacher) have the advantage of 
unfolding widely different environments, and are likely to lead to sound 
reflection on the part of suitable young men. . . 

America now rivals the best of Europe in substantially all branches 
and excels in many. Under the circumstances, the mature student who 
wishes to become a recognized influence in engineering education, who 
fails to uncover and embrace the opportunity to glimpse the ideals, the 
spirit, and the resourcefulness of several great men who are in his chosen 
field in Europe or America, fails to fully utilize his opportunities for 
education. 

The fourth tenet is to encourage teachers who wish to do summer 
school teaching to secure such employment in the summer sessions of 
engineering schools distantly located from the sites of their own winter 
teaching. It is my opinion that continual teaching on the same premises 
and among the same colleagues during the academic years and the inter- 
vening summer sessions inevitably cramps development. Staleness is 
likely to result from too continuous an effort of one kind carried on 
without external fertilization. It would be a step forward for the engi- 
neering schools to man every such summer session with a considerable 
proportion of teachers drawn from other institutions. 

Still another means for carrying through to the same fruitful end is 
for engineering schools to definitely exchange younger staff members 
for such periods as one or two academic years. . . . 

The doctrines of academic tenure for older men and academic freedom 
for both older and younger men are sometimes said to stand in the way 
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of insisting on effective individual and group work. It is true that some 
individuals are unable to maintain their intellectual balance when par- 
taking of the ‘‘strong wine of freedom,” but such men are out of place in 
the teaching staff of an engineering school. It is a strain on the doctrine 
of academic freedom to retain such men unless age, length of service, or 
laches of the institution appeal for tolerance. . . . 

Finally, to secure the ends, in my opinion it is necessary for the engi- 
neering schools to maintain salaries in the higher levels which are equal 
to the highest which their universities support. . . . The opportunities 
of the life are compellingly attractive to men of suitable ambition, but 
the opportunities can not be most fully developed unless finally ac- 
companied by a generous situation in support of a professional self- 
respect that comports with a distinguished reputation for learned 
mastery in the field... . 


DuGALpD C. JACKSON 
Science, vol. lxxviii, No. 2023 


THE COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE IN CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


.. . To the educational accompaniment of capitalism, women and 
girls proved an equal adaptability. And every innovation on their part 
was acclaimed as a triumph for democratic liberty. Every new post 
won within the seats of learning that brought women nearer the highest 
post held by a man was a cause for exultation. The more women who 
crowded into the departments of pedagogy, where method of teaching 
rather than content of thought was the safe if insane code, the better in 
the eyes of an egalitarian. There was cause for intense gratification 
when the first woman Ph.D. won her letters, and continuing gratifica- 
tion that women could compose just as rigid documents for their doc- 
toral theses as the most sterile man. Pleasure was derived from the 
fact that she could concoct as quaint intelligence and personality tests 
as the main playboy. The fact-finders, adders, and compilers satisfied 
the flair for proving efficiency in their fields. And it was supremely 
thrilling to watch women rushing into offices, trades, and professions! . . . 

Between Communism and Fascism all Europe and indeed the Far 
East as well now hover. The literature and practice with respect to sex 
privilege within those systems of economy and power must cease to be 
academic propositions to us, as our own bourgeois system slides down 
the financial hill. We can not turn the clock back to 1848, when the 
Women’s Declaration of Independence was framed and given to the 
world; for the civilization of 1848 is not the civilization of 1933. By 
1940, Henry Adams prophesied, the meaning of the new American 
woman would be revealed. ‘“‘By whom?” we may well ask now. 
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Is the meaning of the new woman to reveal the preponderance of the 
vis inertiae of the family interest again? Or is it a conscious purpose to 
be disclosed which will comprise the state no less than the family? 
Will the advantages in the way of initiative, courage, experience in 
new fields, and self-respect, gained under the capitalist individualism, 
be lost to the coming generations of American women? Or will Ameri- 
can women bend the future to their will as a result of this heritage, 
and demonstrate an energy of brain as of body, aware of the limits to 
individualism as well as the shortcomings of sheer vis inertiae? . . . 

The truth is that there has never been any escape for women from 
the central problems of life, except for a brief moment while the capitalist 
merry-go-round was whirling. The theory of subjection to the contrary 
notwithstanding, no system of economics, politics, or education framed 
by men has ever been able to go its own way for any length of time as 
an illustration of man’s will alone. Man may not intend to help woman. 
He may devise political systems with his own desires in view. But 
there is also to be reckoned with the woman’s will which continuously 
asserts itself. Henry Adams saw her will too exclusively as inertia, 
for she could both build up and destroy civilization. Woman is a pri- 
mordial force, no doubt. But she wavers always between the will to 
create and the will merely to enjoy which leads to her doom. 

If Croce is right, in the particular the universal is disclosed. Thus 
what we do today is characteristic of what we have always done. But 
if modern American women could, in their thinking, move closer to the 
center of life, understand where they actually get sustenance, how they 
in fact are eternally either building up or tearing down civilization, then, 
strengthened and glorified by their greater awareness of their historic 
and potential réle in culture, they might answer one of the greatest 
riddles of the universe—what do women want of life?—and come nearer 
to getting it. 

Mary R. BEARD 

Journal of the American Association of University Women, vol. xxvii, 
No. 1 


THE ART OF EXAMINATION 

... In the middle of the first year of the Harvard Law School there 
are examinations offered to those who choose to take them. Their 
object is clearly not at all discipline, for they are voluntary; they are 
not used for measurement on behalf of the School for the results do not 
count toward marks in the courses, and except in the matter of student 
aid no effect is given to them. They are offered that the student him- 
self may know how he is doing and improve his own work thereby. 
Hence their object is almost wholly educational. . . . 
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Every examination at the close of a period of instruction tends to di- 
rect attention to the matters on which it lays stress. If it demands bare 
facts, dates, and formulae, these will be uppermost in the mind of the 
teacher and prevalent in the thought of the students. If the informa- 
tion required is such as can be rapidly crammed, many of the class will 
be tempted to put off work until near the end. But if the questions re- 
quire a real comprehension of the subjects dealt with and their signifi- 
cance, the nature of the examination will color the character of the in- 
struction given and received. I am assuming that where the examina- 
tion is written, the questions are printed and published, and that where 
experimental or practical, the scope is made known. If so, these things 
will be considered by the students as the goal they are expected to attain, 
and for that reason it is an advantage to have a distant one. If the 
nature of the examination is not known, it loses much of its value as part 
of the process of education... . 

The principle of a general examination was introduced into the 
Harvard Medical School in 1910. It went through different forms, and 
several years passed before a series of experiments showed how it had 
best be used. In its definitive shape it is truly general. It is obligatory 
for all students at the end of the four years’ course, and covers all the 
subjects studied both in the laboratory and the clinics. It is, of course, 
a measurement, but that is not its chief aim; and, in fact, the proportion 
of failures is very small. For a time its nature was not understood, and 
some of the faculty seemed to consider its purpose a review for the assign- 
ing of marks; but its real object is quite different, that of requiring a 
correlation between the various subjects included in the whole four years’ 
course. In medicine this is peculiarly difficult because, studied separ- 
ately, the relations between them are not easily grasped. The connec- 
tion between anatomy, chemistry, the diagnosis and treatment of disease, 
and the curative processes of surgery are not at the outset obvious to the 
student, or always so taught as to make them so. The art of medicine 
deals with man as a complete, self-consistent organism, and the art of 
the general examination is to cause the student to regard it as such. 
For this purpose the questions are not special but comprehensive, each 
calling forth the bearing of different subjects on one another. Let me 
repeat, the essential thing about this examination is not the measure- 
ment in itself, but the attitude it engenders; and although nothing ac- 
complishes its end perfectly, it has had a notable effect in causing the 
students to reflect upon medicine as a whole, as well as an influence on 
the teaching of diverse subjects. 

Every examination, whose nature is known, set at the close of a period 
of study upon the subjects studied, will affect the attitude of the stu- 
dents toward those subjects for good or evil, becoming to that extent an 
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integral part of the process of education; and the more it is considered 
by the examiners from this point of view the better its effect is likely to 
be.... 

The end sought by education is enlarging and refining the mind of 
the student, inducing keen perception, correct reasoning, and above all 
an appetite for knowledge and thought for their own sake which will 
not vanish, but once acquired is well-nigh insatiate, unquenchable, and 
capable of being turned in many directions. Examinations consciously 
treated as a part of the educational process are more likely to promote 
that purpose. 

Education is a vast and complex thing of which we have learned some- 
thing by experience, by theory not very much; and verily the art of 
examination is difficult, for it aims at several distinct objects at once. 
These things are not to be solved by a formula, nor are any formulae 
either exact or essential, for there may be many roads to the same end. 
But one matter that has not yet received the attention it deserves, and 
is well worth study, is that of examinations as a vital factor in the educa- 
tional process. 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
The Technology Review, vol. xxxv, No. 9 


EDUCATION OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


This last spring the high schools of the state graduated nearly 22,000 
seniors. The appeals coming from this and from last year’s graduating 
class are, so it seems, more numerous and more insistent than those 
coming from any other group. Many of them aspire to college. Those 
who deserve to attend should be encouraged to attend. If the Federal 
Government feels that it is sound social policy for it to place 300,000 
young men in forestry and erosion camps, why should it not feel that 
as sound a policy—even sounder, I should say—would be to provide 
aid for deserving and competent youth to attend college? Why should 
not both the state and federal governments participate in this impor- 
tant matter in the present emergency? Money devoted to this end 
will not be charity nor relief; it will be an investment in future 
leadership. 

There are several ways in which funds, if available, could be used. 
One would be in the form of scholarships similar to the scholarships 
granted returned soldiers who wished to attend college following the 
War. One would be in the form of loan funds at a low rate of interest, 
say three per cent, payable in ten years, the first payment to be made in five 
years. One would be in the form of payment for service at the rate of 40 
cents an hour to the institution the students attend. The sum involved 
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in sending a limited number of such students to college would not be 
great. While it would be salvaging youth, it would at the same time be 
of great help to the colleges of the country, many of whom are in great 
distress. .. . 

Where students can not attend school, much can be accomplished 
through some form of extension service. The university has prepared 
a plan of extension service which will permit students to do a certain 
amount of college work at home. Other institutions might cooperate 
in this undertaking. Indeed the high schools might aid materially in 
promoting it and they might even extend the service for the time being 
to students who are unable to attend high school. 

Lotus D. COFFMAN 


School and Society, vol. xxxviii, No. 981 


REVIEWS 
CIRCULATION WoRK IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Circulation Work in College and University Libraries, by Charles Harvey 
Brown and H. G. Bousfield. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1933; pp. viii-179, $2.25. 


Some four years ago the United States Department of Education 
published a survey of the land grant colleges and universities. The sec- 
tion devoted to the libraries of these institutions was the work of Mr. 
Brown, who is the Librarian of the Iowa State College. In the present 
investigation, which may be considered a natural outgrowth from the 
first, he has had the able assistance of the chief of the readers’ department 
of the Washington Square Library of New York University. 

The scope of this useful volume is far wider and its subject matter of 
more general interest to college and university teachers than the title 
might indicate. Intended as a textbook for library school students or 
librarians, it has succeeded in being something more. It is in effect a 
study of the relationship of the library to the institution it serves. Pro- 
ceeding from the premise that the college library is primarily a tool, 
and that the loan department is the connecting link between the tool 
itself and the individuals who use it, the authors take the broadest 
possible conception of the functions of the loan department. They in- 
clude all work with readers except that which actually involves the search 
for reference material. 

There is considerable discussion of the correlation of the library to the 
new program of higher education, as well as of the program itself. This 
is all very pertinent, for certainly the function of the library has changed 
greatly in the last decade and is still changing. Topics to be developed 
independently by the student have supplanted or at least supplemented 
the mere assignment of so many pages in this book or that. Thus it is 
coming about that advice and assistance in selection necessarily precede 
the more or less mechanical supplying of books. A consideration of the 
possibilities and tendencies of college and university teaching makes one 
feel with Messrs. Brown and Bousfield that the functions of the loan 
department may before long be enlarged to an extent which it is difficult 
to imagine at present. Reading these statements one is led to wonder if 
the development of a new readers’ agency should not be seriously con- 
sidered. We like to think that the library has been greatly liberalized— 
transformed, to use a favorite and familiar phrase, from a storehouse into 
a laboratory. And so it has been transformed along with the colleges 
to a degree unheard of a generation ago. Has it gone far enough? 
Our authors think not, as they consider this phase of academic history in 
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their opening chapter which is preliminary to an analysis of the types of 
readers to be served and conclusions as to the duties of the loan depart- 
ment. 

That many of the latter might pertain to what is professionally dif- 
ferentiated as reference work seems to this reviewer unimportant. The 
point is that “the functioning of the college under new conditions is so 
dependent upon and interwoven with effective library administration” 
that in a study of this sort the whole field of the library’s contact with 
its public is naturally under survey. In most college libraries students 
and faculty come into more frequent contact with the assistants behind 
the loan desk than with any other members of the library staff, and 
their impression of the library depends upon the effectiveness and 
cheerfulness of the service rendered there. It will do many librarians 
good to ponder upon the implications of the list of aims of the loan de- 
partment listed on page 34, for they are great indeed. It will be a happy 
day in the history of higher education when a college library (no matter 
by what means) can perform the following functions for both students 
and faculty: 

(a) To deliver promptly every book needed and requested by a 
patron. 

(6) To assist each patron through personal assistance to find ma- 
terial in the catalogue quickly. 

(c) To enable each patron through personal assistance to locate ma- 
terial which may be found quickly through periodical indexes, bibliog- 
raphies or reference books. (If the inquiry can not be answered quickly, 
it is referred to the reference department.) 

(qd) To develop in each student through instruction and training the 
ability to use effectively the catalogue and the more important reference 
books. 

(e) To afford opportunity to any patron to discuss book needs and 
to obtain at the library adequate suggestions for reading. 

(f) To bring about an understanding by each faculty member of the 
assistance a library can render in instructional work. 

(g) Tosupply information and service that will enable the individual 
student to realize the aid to his educational development obtainable 
through books and libraries. This objective implies a realization of the 
value of both general and professional reading. 

This line of thought is further developed in another chapter entitled 
“Service Beyond the Limits of the Desk,” where the informational, in- 
structional, and advisory functions of the loan department are considered, 
in greater detail. 

Quite properly for the purposes of the general reader, such details of 
routine as might interest only those concerned in the administration of 
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libraries are grouped separately in Part II. At the end of each chapter 
is a summary of points to be considered and a list of suggested readings. 
There is a detailed table of contents and an adequate index. 


JuLian S. FOWLER 


ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Architectural Planning of the American College, by J. Fredrick Larson 
and Archie M. Palmer; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1933; 181 pp., $2.00. 

“This volume represents a part of the fine arts program of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. It was authorized in 1931 by the Associa- 
tion’s Commission on College Architecture and College Instruction in 
Fine Arts in recognition of the cordial response of the colleges to the 
establishment of an architectural advisory bureau at the Association 
headquarters, the extensive use made of its services, and the apprecia- 
tion expressed for the aid rendered by it.” 

The purposes of the book are: ‘‘(1) to present the history and accom- 
plishments of the architectural advisory service of the Association of 
American Colleges; (2) to stimulate, encourage, and help those con- 
cerned with college development programs; (3) to appraise the prin- 
ciples involved in campus planning and the designing of college buildings 
of lasting worth; (4) to illustrate tested procedures which can be readily 
adopted for guidance in individual situations.” 

That these purposes have been successfully and competently carried 
out is apparent. The volume is divided into chapters on ‘Character 
in College Architecture,’ ‘““The Architect and the College,” ‘‘Planning 
the Campus,”’ and ‘Planning the Buildings.’’ It is beautifully printed 
and profusely illustrated. Although the discussion is brief it provides 
an excellent orientation in the subject. This is an illuminating contribu- 
tion to a field which still awaits exhaustive development. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION REVIEW 


The International Education Review (No. 3, Part 2, 1933-34), published 
also under the titles of ‘‘Jnternationale Zeitschrift fur Erziehungswissen- 
schaft’”’ and ‘‘Revue Internationale de Pedagogie,’”’ at Cologne under the 
editorship of Dr. Paul Monroe and Professor Friedrich Schneider, con- 
tains articles on the ‘‘Influence of English National Character on Educa- 
tional Theory and Practice,’’ ‘‘Educational Traditions in the English 
Speaking Countries,’ ‘‘History of Public Instruction in Turkey,”’ and 
“Contemporary German ‘characterology.’ ’’ The contributions to this 
publication are learned and often lengthy efforts to describe national 
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educational movements as reflections of national spirit. In the present 
issue fifty pages are devoted to reviews and notices of the present-day 
literature of comparative education and of educational theory and 
practice. Another department gives accounts of international conven- 
tions in various fields of education and allied interests. 


JOURNAL OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Some titles of interest in the October number of the Journal of Adult 
Education include: “Elite and Mediocrity in Education,’’ by George 
E. Vincent; ‘Education Meets the Emergency,” by Mary Frank; 
“Salvaging Democracy,” by Lucy Wilcox Adams; ‘Bridge Over an 
Abyss,” by Anne Evans. The regular departments of activities in 
local centers and of book notices complete the contents of this periodical, 
which reflects a new development of importance in national education. 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


A large amount of material of current interest is assembled in the 
October issue of the Journal of the Association (vol. xxvii, No. 1), both 
in relation to current national problems of special concern to women and 
in relation to the activities of the organization. Several of the articles 
are addresses delivered at the biennial convention in May, notably a 
symposium led by Mary R. Beard on “The College and Alumnae in 
Contemporary Life’ from which extracts are quoted elsewhere in this 
issue of the Bulletin. Another address given at the convention by 
Keith Clark on “International Attitudes in Social Science Teaching’”’ is 
summarized. The program and plans of the fellowship fund with a 
goal of $1,000,000 are described in detail. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1931-1932, by Ruth A. 
Gray; Washington: U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion, 1933; 243 pp., $.20. 

Bibliography of American College Library Administration, Supple- 
ment March, 1931-July, 1933, Compiled by Dorothy A. Plum; Pough- 
keepsie: Vassar College Library, 1933; 42 pp., $.50. 

Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State College, 
Part III (1933), Charles C. Peters, George W. Hartmann, Editors; State 
College: School of Education, Pennsylvania State College; 79 pp., 
$.50. 

Needed Readjustments in Higher Education, Proceedings of the In- 
stitute for Administrative Officers, William S. Gray, Editor; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933; 276 pp., $2.00. 
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General Physics, by J. Joseph Lynch; New York: Fordham Univer- 
sity Press, 1933; 254 pp. 

Report of Kentucky Educational Commission; Frankfort: De- 
partment of Education, October, 1933, vol. i, No. 8; 324 pp. 

Rollins College Bulletin, December, 1933, “Rollins College versus the 
American Association of University Professors,” thirty pages. See com- 
ment in editorial note. Members interested may presumably obtain 
copies on application to the college. 


Correction 


The price of “Vocational Guidance in Engineering Lines,” reviewed 
in the October Bulletin, page 379, should be corrected to $2.50. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


BoOwDOIN COLLEGE, TEACHING FELLOWS 


This fall at the suggestion of some members of the Faculty, Bowdoin 
College, through the Executive Committee of the Governing Boards, 
made arrangements to add to the staff five teaching fellows from among 
the younger graduates of the College who had had their graduate work 
but who were not so far placed. These young men will be members of 
the departments but not of the Faculty. They will receive compensa- 
tion just about enough to pay for their room and board. They are 
perfectly free to leave Bowdoin if they receive an appointment else- 
where. The arrangement is for this semester; but there is some hope 
that it will be continued throughout the year. This is a gesture on the 
part of the College to provide employment for the younger men in 
the teaching profession and is also an indication of the attitude of the 
Faculty who are still contributing 10 per cent of their salaries to 
the College but who believe that they have certain obligations to the 
younger men in the profession. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, CHAPTER RESOLUTIONS 


“Whereas, It is not in the interests of the profession to restrict the 
field of employment through the federal subsidization of only one class 
of educational institutions, and 

“Whereas, There have been various plans for the rehabilitation of 
our system of higher education presented to the Congress, and 

“‘Whereas, Those who have endorsed these plans have often worked 
at cross purposes, and 

“Whereas, Each organization working for a plan has had its influence 
weakened because of its independence in this matter. 


“Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That this chapter urge the executive officers of the 
American Association of University Professors to do all in their power to 
secure the enactment of the Shipstead-Guyer Bill or some similar 
measure which has for its purpose the placing of the independent 
colleges of the country upon an equal footing with public institutions 
of higher learning before the Federal Government in the matter of self- 
liquidating loans, and be it 

“Resolved further, That the executive officers of this association 
take the initiative in the organization of a national executive committee 
consisting of representatives from those educational organizations 
which may have such a measure as a common purpose in order that 
this matter be furthered in the most effective manner through a single 
representative at the coming session of the Congress.” 
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Memorandum by General Secretary 


It is a serious question of principle whether this Association can or 
should take initiative in a matter of this kind. We should immediately 
run the risk of crossing wires with other agencies; for example, the 
American Council on Education, in which we are represented and which 
was organized in part for precisely such purposes. It seems to me 
responsibility rests on the administrative officers of the colleges or on 
such groups as they may organize and that all we can do is to encourage 
in a given case the cooperative interest of chapters with their own 
administrations, publishing any facts of interest to our membership 
in the Bulletin. These remarks apply also to the requests received from 
various chapters in land-grant institutions. 

Approved by the Council October 21 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATION 


The following letter has been sent to the Governor of Indiana and the 
State Board of Education: 


We, the undersigned, members of the faculties of universities and 
colleges in Indiana respectfully request the State Board of Education 
to reconsider the question of the professional requirements for the 
High-School Teacher’s License. 

The present total requirement of nineteen semester hours is, we 
believe, distinctly too high. Prospective teachers as well as those 
already teaching constantly assert that there is much duplication in the 
required courses. On account of such duplication, as well as on account 
of inclusion of matter too simple and well known to require formal 
study, the requirement in hours can be reduced without the omission of 
anything important. A requirement of twelve semester hours in 
methods, practice teaching, and psychology should be sufficient, we 
believe, to provide what is essential for the beginning teacher. A re- 
duction in the professional requirement would make possible further 
training in the subjects which the prospective teacher is actually to 
teach, as well as in related subjects. That a greater knowledge of 
subject matter on the part of teachers is highly desirable is not only 
our view but also that of some of the leading teachers of Education, 
who assert that professional requirements have been overemphasized 
at the expense of knowledge of subject matter.' More opportunity for 
academic study would also frequently enable the student to qualify 
in an additional teaching subject. 

We also request the State Board to take steps to have removed from 


} The twelve hour requirement recommended above conforms to that recommended by a 
committee of the American Association of University Professors in a report which was approved in 
principle at the annual meeting held at New Haven, December 28, 1932. 
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the statutes the provision that requires a year of graduate study with 
specialization in administration and supervision in order to obtain the 
High-School Principal’s Certificate. In the first place, we believe that 
it is more appropriate that the actual content of the required year of 
graduate training should be specified by regulations of the State Board 
than by statute. In the second place, we believe that the present 
exclusive specialization in administration and supervision is unwise. 
Some formal study of administrative matters is desirable. An inspec- 
tion of textbooks dealing with administration and supervision reveals, 
however, that they contain much that must be already known to anyone 
who is at all suited to be a high-school principal, and that not uncom- 
monly pages are devoted to material which is merely commonplace and 
trivial. A high-school principal should, we believe, be outstanding 
both in his high school and in his community for his superior knowledge 
of some of the subjects that constitute the fundamentals of secondary 
education. The requirements for the High-School Principal’s Certificate, 
therefore, should be such as to lead the ablest and most intellectual 
teachers to qualify for the position. The present requirements may 
well discourage those genuinely interested in worth-while study, and 
tend to bring schools under the domination of those who have been 
narrowly trained rather than widely educated. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, NORTHWEST RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


The way to a series of scientific researches that may open important 
and valuable industrial opportunities in the Northwest was opened at a 
meeting of the Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota when 
that body approved the contract between itself and the Northwest Re- 
search Foundation. The foundation, whose membership is made up of 
leading business men of the Twin Cities and the Northwest, will raise a 
fund with which to investigate the commercial possibilities of regional 
raw materials not now being utilized to the full. 

More than a year ago the University pointed out that such raw ma- 
terials as lignite, the aspen or ‘“‘popple’’ forests of northern Minnesota, 
the peat deposits of this state, and the millions of bushels of grain of 
inferior grade that are a part of every crop, should be examined with 
detailed care to determine what commercially useful products could be 
made from them. There are other materials, also, worthy of considera- 
tion, among them casein, of which millions of pounds are available in 
Minnesota creameries and cheese factories. 

The plan of the foundation is that it shall raise money to be turned 
over to the University of Minnesota for use in research. If a discovery 
is made and patented, it may be turned over to a manufacturing concern 
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under a licensing system. From the proceeds or royalties from this 
license, the first money will be used to reimburse the donated fund for 
the cost of the research. In the second place, the donors will be reim- 
bursed. Money over and above the amount needed for these purposes 
will be divided into two equal parts, half of which will go to the univer- 
sity outright, while the second half will go to the foundation as a fund 
with which to finance further scientific researches. Thus if a license 
should produce $100,000 after $10,000 had been spent on the original 
research, the foundation would get back its $10,000, the donors 
would be reimbursed in like amount for their donations, but with- 
out interest, and of the remaining $80,000 there would be $40,000 
outright for the university and $40,000 to finance further re- 
searches for the foundation. 


New YorxK UNIVERSITY 


Program for Education in a Changing World 


A series of thirty-six weekly lectures on “education for social recon- 
struction” has been inaugurated under the direction of the School of 
Education. ‘‘No point of view, no matter how radical, will be sup- 
pressed’”’ according to the announcement. 

“All complexions of thought will be presented and many aspects of 
contemporary civilization—social, political, economic, artistic, judicial, 
religious—will be treated. Further, it is our hope that cooperatively we 
may tentatively devise a liberal educational program for the colleges, 
the normal schools and teachers colleges, the high schools and the 
elementary schools.”’ 

According to Professor Robert K. Speer, who, with Professor Alonzo 
F, Myers, will personally sponsor the lecture series, there is a wide gap 
between the content of American life and the content of the American 
public school and college curricula. 

“The American school tends to lag behind the dynamic society in 
which we live, although it is held to be preparatory for life in it. The 
mass of teachers in our public schools who ostensibly are employed to 
prepare young people for life and decent living are themselves illiterate 
in a social, economic, political, and artistic sense. 

“Public educators as a group are conservative. As public servants 
they receive their mandates from the people, and then instead of leading 
in social thinking, they avoid controversy and possible dismissal by fol- 
lowing the wishes of the majority. Civilization changes rapidly and we 
find the unhappy condition in which those whose responsibility is to 
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educate the rising generation in the life in which they will live, are in 
reality educating them to docile acceptance of the status quo.”’ 


Chapter Membership 


A note from the president of the chapter reads in part: 

“The chapter is of the opinion that the rebate be continued. This 
enables local chapters to keep down local dues, pays expenses of dele- 
gates, etc. The activities of local chapters should be encouraged in 
every way and the discontinuance of the rebate, by making additional 
impositions necessary, may be the last straw upon the backs of some of 
the members. 

“This raises a question about which we should like to have the ad- 
vice of the national office. Almost half of those who appear as members 
on the lists of the Association take no part whatever in the activities of 
the local chapter. They do not come to meetings, pay no local dues, 
attend no educational gatherings under the aegis of the chapter—and 
for all practical purposes act as if they were not members. When 
approached, these members say that they regard their affiliation with 
the national association as sufficient, and maintain that their duties 
and responsibilities and interest in the Association are exhausted in the 
payment of their annual dues. The considered judgment of the local 
chapter is the following: 

““Membership-at-large should be restricted to only those individuals 
who are teaching at colleges in which no local chapter exists. Where 
local chapters exist membership in the Association should be recognized 
only through affiliation with the local chapter. 

“The advantages of such a plan are obvious; and it works no hard- 
ships upon those who consider their membership in the Association as 
something more than a dues-paying gesture of professional piety.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, INTERNATIONAL DEBATING TEAM 


On January 1, 1934, two graduate students of the University of Wash- 
ington will leave on a round-the-world debating tour. Following their 
first engagement in Honolulu the team will continue to the Orient, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, South Africa, Asia Minor, and Europe 
before returning to the United States in March, 1935. The project is 
sponsored by the National Student Federation of America, the United 
States Bureau of Education, as well as Municipal and State organiza- 
tions in Washington. During its foreign debates the team will oppose 
cancellation of inter-allied war debts, support the United States proposal 
for Philippine independence, and attempt to convince opponents that 
political Democracy has proved a failure. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


With regard to salaries—most faculties have expressly stated their 
willingness to have these determined for the next year by available 
resources so long as sufficient personnel can be retained. In reaching 
this decision, the faculties have been moved by two considerations. 
The first is that unless proper standards of instruction can be main- 
tained, which primarily means the retention of sufficient faculty per- 
sonnel, the University can not offer for the session 1933-34 the same 
standards of instruction as have heretofore prevailed, and this may 
lead to a further serious loss in student attendance and therefore a 
further possible shrinkage of tuition income, unless the University 
desires to reduce the tuition charges, or otherwise indicate frankly 
that it is seeking a lower level of academic rank. It does not seem 
possible to reduce the faculty personnel beyond the point which has 
already been reached in the two difficult years through which we have 
passed. Undoubtedly the law of diminishing returns would then begin 
to apply and the income producing power of the University would be 
lowered. While this is not the most serious phase of the difficulty which 
now confronts us, it is at the same time sufficiently serious to assist 
the trustees in determining policies which may be put into effect in 
the next academic year. Even the personnel which is recommended 
in the various budget reports would not be sufficient to maintain the 
efficiency of the University except as an emergency measure to be 
continued only through a short period. Manifestly a crisis should not be 
prolonged. The second consideration which has influenced the faculties 
in their recommendations to the trustees lies in an unwillingness on the 
part of the members of the staff whose positions are relatively secure to 
drop their younger colleagues without sufficient notice and thus con- 
demn them to unemployment at a time when there is little or no pros- 
pect of them securing employment elsewhere. It has therefore been 
determined that whatever the income of the University for the next 
year may be the entire staff of the University, including administration, 
instruction, and all other employees, are willing for the available income 
for these purposes to be divided among them as equably as possible, 
so that all may have assurance of employment in the hope that condi- 
tions may improve before the end of the year, and that the trustees 
may be in a position to relieve this condition. 

In all of my administrative experience I have never encountered a 
more forceful illustration of the truth that the faculty is the Uni- 
versity. The trustees have been faced with difficult and perplexing 
problems—problems growing out of decisions and policies with which 
in the main the faculties have had no part but toward whose solution 
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the faculties are now making a contribution both in fact and in spirit 
which merits profound respect. 

There is, however, one danger in the present condition of the Uni- 
versity which the faculties are facing in the shaping of the educational 
policies of the institution which the Board of Trustees have delegated 
to the faculties and yet in which the trustees are seriously interested 
because the resources of the University are handled by the trustees. 
That danger is that the educational policies and objectives of the 
University may be determined too largely by the need to make them 
productive of financial income. In other words, that the University 
must do work primarily because it pays in money return and conse- 
quently is in danger of being transformed into a business rather than 
continuing to be an educational institution. 


New CHAPTERS 


Since the last report of new chapters in the March Bulletin the follow- 
ing have been organized: Ashland College, Berea College, Howard 
University, Kent State College, Montana State College, North Normal 
and Industrial School (South Dakota), Robert College, Seton Hill 
College, Virginia State Teachers College (Harrisonburg), Westminster 
College (Delaware), and Wheaton College. This brings the total 
number of chapters to date up to 230. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE 
From an Administrative Officer 


“TI am returning herewith the credentials of the six men registered in 
the Bureau which you were good enough to allow me to take away with 
me about a week ago. . 

“The fact that those registered i in the Destine do not inform you when 
they have secured positions is a serious disadvantage to the usefulness of 
the Bureau. I am wondering what measures it would be possible for you 
to take to remedy this condition. Take my case as an illustration. I 
spent twelve to fifteen dollars in telegrams and telephone messages and 
a very great amount of valuable time just to find out in the end that no 
one of the three men in whom I was interested was available. This 
will, of course, discourage me in reference to using the Bureau in the 
future and if such an experience should prove to be a common one, it 
would not be long before administrative officers generally would hesitate 
to apply to the Bureau for help, which would, of course, result in a very 
great disadvantage to those registered. 

“With appreciation of your courtesy in giving me all of the information 
the Bureau possessed and with assurances that I understand these condi- 
tions are not the fault of the Bureau. ...” 


From an Active Member 


“I take this opportunity to thank you for your great and kind help 
you gave me in trying to find a position for me. You really did a very 
fine work, and it is surely not your fault if I did not find any posi- 
tion through you, but through a personal friend of mine who was 
my student. I can assure you that you are the only office which 
really has notices of vacancies. I was in connection with four 
large agencies in Chicago for months, and only one of them had 
one day one notice of a vacancy suitable for me, while I did not 
count the notices of vacancies which you sent me, but they were very 
numerous.” 


A PLAN FoR FEDERAL RELIEF WoRK 


“In the presence of such rapidly moving events, it is perhaps most 
important to start the largest number of people possible to thinking 
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along this line. To that end I have drafted a paragraph for insertion 
in the December Bulletin. ... 
Very truly yours, 
RosBert C. BINKLEY 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Materials for Research 
of the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council.”’ 


Under the Joint Committee a Sub-Committee on Inventory was 
organized on November 29 which is keeping in close touch with 
C. W. A. developments for the purpose of setting up projects devoted to 
the improvement of materials for research, thus following up sugges- 
tions already made by the American Library Association. Unemployed 
teachers, if interested, should register with the local Civil Works 
Administration for temporary work in bibliography and indexing. 

The American Library Association had circularized various public 
libraries, state libraries, and state university libraries with the suggestion 
that some of the great standard bibliographies in the various fields be 
checked simultaneously in all the libraries of a region. Each library 
would then transfer to its own copy of a bibliography a check mark to 
indicate the location of the books not in its own possession. Such 
marked bibliographies would become, in effect, union lists for the region 
and furnish the basis for coordinated book buying policies in the future. 
This work can be done with the personnel available under the C. W. A. 

There is an opportunity to develop a similar plan to cover unpub- 
lished materials in America. The work would take the form of making 
inventories and calendars of manuscript collections and other un- 
published materials, such as old business records. As the regulations 
now stand this work can best be organized under the sponsorship of a 
city, county, or state superintendent of schools or a public library or 
state institution which would make the inventory of manuscript ma- 
terials in its region its own property, while the institutions holding the 
manuscripts would retain copies, and copies would be sent to the 
Library of Congress. It would be useful if members of the Association 
would suggest tasks of this kind to be done, and persons to do them, 
make efforts to stimulate local library authorities to draft the necessary 
plans for submission to the C. W. A., and keep the Association informed 
of projects and developments, to facilitate the development of a national 
plan. 


| 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of eighty- 
eight active and twenty-three junior members as follows: 


University of Akron, Earl W. Crecraft; Albright College, Morris S. Greth; 
University of Alabama, Carlton Palmer; Baylor University, Jefferson D. Bragg, Walter 
M. Briscoe, Alvah P. Cagle, Frank Carney, Luther W. Courtney, Wilby T. Gooch, 
Arthur J. Hall, Guy B. Harrison, Jr., Joseph E. Hawkins, Edward N. Jones, Aldon S. 
Lang, Thomas E. McDonald, William P. Meroney, George E. Potter, Charles G. 
Smith, E. H. Sparkman, Sam R. Spencer, William R. Stephens, G. R. Tatum, Henry 
Trautham, Walter J. Williams; University of Buffalo, L. O. Cummings; Butler 
University, James H. Peeling; Uhiversity of California, James C. Martin; Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Oscar G. Fryer; Columbia University, Elliott E. Cheatham, 
John K. Norton, Leo Wolman; Dakota Wesleyan University, George V. Bohman; 
De Pauw University, Robert G. McCutchan; Colleges of the City of Detroit, Henri- 
etta D. Lang; Franklin and Marshall College, Barrows Dunham; Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Joseph C. Rocca; Harvard University, Otto F. Kraushaar; Howard Univer- 
sity, Benjamin Brawley, Charles H. Houston, Charles H. Wesley; Hunter College, 
William J. Fordrung; Johns Hopkins University, N. Bryllion Fagin, Chalmers L. 
Gemmill; Kent State College, Ruth Bass; Lindenwood College, Mary Terhune; 
University of Maryland, Jacob E. Metzger; Michigan State Normal College (Ypsil- 
anti), Perry S. Brundage, Helen Dolman, Jennings R. Hickman, Harry L. Smith, 
Bessie L. Whitaker; University of Mississippi, Frank M. Hull, William B. Leake; 
University of New Hampshire, Edmund A. Cortez; City College (New York), Ray A. 
Sigsbee; New York University, Henry P. Fairchild; University of North Dakota, 
Donald H. Nicholson; Northwestern University, Elmer S. Clark; Pennsylvania 
State College, Robert G. Bernreuter; Rice Institute, Lynn M. Case; Rollins College, 
Audrey L. Packham; Rutgers University, Paul V. McKinney, Charles H. Stevens, 
Jr.; St. Stephen’s College, Ralph E. Deal; University of Southern California, 
Benjamin R. Haynes; Southern Methodist University, James R. Jenness, Henry L. 
Pritchett; Stanford University, Grover C. Hooker; Temple University, Claude N. 
Stokes; University of Texas, Rosalie Godfrey, Hilda F. Rosene, Elizabeth Tarpley; 
Trinity College, Irwin A. Buell; University of Utah, Lyman L. Daines, Joseph 
F. Smith; Virginia State Teachers College (Farmville), E. Lucile Jennings, Sarah 
B. Tucker; Virginia State Teachers College (Harrisonburg), George W. Chappe- 
lear; Washburn College, William A. Irwin; Washington and Lee University, Lewis 
K. Johnson; University of Washington, Edna G. Benson; Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Carl H. Dawson, Anne L. Dennis, Orville J. Marsh, Henry W. Taeusch; 
West Virginia University, Arnold W. Johnson; Wheaton College (Massachu- 
setts), Herbert J. Jenny; Williams College, Charles R. Keller. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Morningside College, Susanna P. Zwemer; Mt. Union College, Arthur Engelbert, 
Thomas S. Kepler, Luther E. Warren; Rollins College, Theodore Drier; Stephen 
F, Austin State Teachers College, Roy H. Adams; University of the City of Toledo, 
Andrew J. Townsend; University of Vermont, H. A. Prentice; Wheaton College 
(Massachusetts), Esther Seaver; University of Wyoming, Richard O. Trueblood; 
Yale University, J. G. Dusser de Barenne. 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Albright College, Henry G. Buckwalter; Boston University, Bruce T. Riley; Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Joseph O. Van Hook; Drexel Institute, Arthur L. Vieweger; 
Duke University, Kenneth W. Clark; University of Florida, Jeannette M. Radin; 
Franklin College, I. George Blake; Goucher College, Ellen N. Duvall; University of 
Illinois, Rexford C. Parmelee; Johns Hopkins University, Beatrice Aitchison; North 
Carolina State College, George Horton; Oregon Normal School (Monmouth), 
Stephen B. Jones; University of Oregon, Eric A. Pollard; Washburn College, Wal- 
lace S. Baldinger; Washington College, Paul A. Solandt; University of Washington, 
Victor W. Bennett, John A. Rademaker; University of Wisconsin, Henry J. Ehlers; 
Not in University Connection, Raymond F. Crossman (A. M., Syracuse), Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Hulda Fritzemeier (M.A., Iowa), LuVerne, Iowa; Marie C. Mengers (M.A., 
Wellesley), Boston, Mass.; William A. Moomaw (Ph.D., Cincinnati), Rocky Point, 
Va.; Lloyd Woodburne (Ph.D., Michigan), Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and ten nominations for active member- 
ship and twenty-two nominations for junior membership are printed as 
provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nomi- 
nee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sions' and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
January 25, 1934. 

The Committee on admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Chairman; A. L. Bouton, New York; H. L. Crosby, 
Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; 
W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Ethel Abernethy (Psychology), Queens-Chicora 

Danylu Belser (Education), Alabama 

Roger E. Bennett (English), Illinois Wesleyan 

Claude C. Bowman (Sociology), Temple 

William F. Brewer (English), Montana State 

Mary B. Brooks (Education), Georgia State for Women 
Sterling Brown (English), Howard University 

Ralph J. Bunche (Political Science), Howard University 
Charles E. Burch (English), Howard University 

J. Stewart Burgess (Sociology), Temple 

Merrill G. Burlingame (History), Montana State 

Helen W. Burrell (French), Howard University 

Alice E. Carter (Education), Virginia State Teachers (Farmville) 
Leonard B. Clark (Biology), Union 

Henry L. Coles (Chemical Engineering), Detroit 

John M. Condrin (Zoology), City of Toledo 

Clara M. Daley (History), Iowa 

Kenneth L. Daughrity (English), Delta State Teachers 
Harry De La Rue (History), Southwestern Louisiana 
William B. Dickens (English), Syracuse 

Homer Dodds (Biology), Oregon Normal (Monmouth) 
Franklin S. DuBois (Anatomy), Alabama 

Walter Dyson (History), Howard University 

Phil M. Ferguson (Civil Engineering), Texas 

Jacob Geffs (Law), Alabama 

Harold L. Geisert (Sociology), Alabama 

Eloise E. Greene (Biology), Queens-Chicora 

Russell Greenly (Vocational Education), Akron 

Charles C. Grove (Mathematics), City College (New York) 
Charles R. Hoffer (Sociology), Michigan State 

Rolf Hoffmann (German), California (Los Angeles) 

Leo C. Hughes (Modern Languages), Michigan State 
Marie R. Huntzbuchler (French), Wheaton (Massachusetts) 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Ruth Y. Johnston (History), Michigan State 

Romie D. Judd (Education), Morehead State Teachers 

Agathe LaCourciére (French), Seton Hill 

Henning Larson (English), Iowa 

Emmett Lewis (Music), Alabama 

Samuel A. Lough (Chemistry), Nevada 

M. Ruth Lowery (English), Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
Howard F. Lowry (English), Wooster 

Charlotte P. Ludulum (Latin), Berea 

Laura M. Lundin (Physics, Mathematics), Russell Sage 

Elmer B. Lyon (History), Michigan State 

Ben McCary (French), William and Mary 

Wayne S. McKee (Mechanical Engineering), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
William M. Martin (Chemistry), Montana State 

Joseph D. Menchhofer (Speech), Michigan State 

Edward Micek (Slavonic Languages), Texas 

Grace M. Palmer (Art), Virginia State Teachers (Harrisonburg) 
Charles E. Pauck (German), Berea 

Josiah T. Phinney (Economics), Lafayette 

Frank D. Reeve (History, Political Science), New Mexico 
Woodburn O. Ross (English), Dartmouth 

Louise A. Sawyer (Speech), Georgia State Woman’s 

Cecil J. Semans (Philosophy), Dakota Wesleyan 

Clyde P. Shorts (Psychology, Education), Virginia State Teachers (Harrisonburg) 
Oscar D. Smith (Agriculture), Arkansas State Teachers 

Charles O. Spriggs (English), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
Amos C. Stanbrough (Mathematics), Oregon Normal (Monmouth) 
E. A. Starch (Economics), Montana State 

Laura J. Taylor (Health Education), Oregon Normal (Monmouth) 
Beulah S. Thornton (English), Oregon Normal (Monmouth) 

Lucy Torson (Home Economics), Arkansas State Teachers (Conway) 
Eunice M. True (Home Economics), Berea 

Alethea H. Washington (Education), Howard University 

L. Edwin Yocum (Botany), George Washington 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Lyle D. Barnhart (English, Dramatics), City of Toledo 
Robert H. Bruce (Philosophy, Psychology), Wyoming 

R. L. Carleton (Government), Louisiana State 

Theodore H. Eaton, Jr. (Zoology), Cornell 

Edna C. Fredrick (French), Mount Holyoke 

James A. Gathings (Political Science), Bucknell 

Ina Griffith (Pharmacy), Oklahoma 

Frederic Heimberger (Social Science), Ball State Teachers 
Elizabeth Jones (Comparative Pathology), Harvard 

H. J. Lechner (Agriculture), Washington (Seattle) 
Lawrence E. Loveridge (Mathematics), Seton Hall 
Gairdner B. Moment (Biology), Goucher 

George W. Nicholson (Mathematics), University of the South 


= 
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Lillian M. O’Connor (History), St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Joseph A. Riehl (History), Southwestern Louisiana 
Edgar A. Schuler (Sociology), Louisiana State 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


William S. Ament (English), Scripps 

John B. Appleton (Geography), Scripps 

Curtis Bottom (Biology), Centre 

John W. Brandt (Chemistry), George Washington 

Paul W. Bruton (Law), Duke 

O. K. Burrell (Business Administration), Oregon 

Mildred Bush (Zoology), California (Berkeley) 

Bayard Carter (Obstetrics, Gynecology), Duke 

William J. Cooper (Education), George Washington 

H. Marjorie Crawford (Chemistry), Vassar 

Howard A. Do Bell (Mathematics), New York State for Teachers 
Henderson H. Donald (Sociology), Howard University 

Harold B. Fields (History), Michigan State 

David Gustafson (Printing), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
William Haber (Economics), Michigan State 

Frank M. Harrington (Horticulture), Montana State 

Orlando J. Hollis (Law), Oregon 

F. Lincoln D. Holmes (Speech), Lawrence 

Ruth G. Hutchinson (Economics), Vassar 

Ernest J. Knapton (History), Wheaton 

Gladys O. Koch (Music), Florida State for Women 

George Kreye (German), Yale 

R. W. Lahr (Art), Washington State 

Louise G. Lewis (English), Delaware 

Vera Lighthall (English), North Normal and Industrial (South Dakota) 
Sidney R. Lipscomb (Biology), North Normal and Industrial (South Dakota) 
Alfred L. Lomax (Business Administration), Oregon 

Hermann Meier (German), Brothers College 

Frank G. Meserve (Zoology), Northwestern 

Erma Miller (Chemistry), Hamline 

William A. Perlzweig (Biochemistry), Duke 

Harold H. Punke (Education), Georgia State Woman’s 

John M. Rae (Business Administration), Oregon 

Mary L. Raymond (French), Duke 

Helen A. Russell (Music), Delaware 

Magdalene Schindelin (German), Vassar 

George R. Stephens (English), Dickinson 

Clare L. Sweeney (Office Organization), Simmons 

George B. Thorp (Aeronautical Engineering), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Hermann F. Vieweg (Ceramics), Rutgers 

Emeline L. Welsh (English), North Normal and Industrial (South Dakota) 
Charles M. Wharton (Physical Education), Delaware 

Harry D. White (Economics), Lawrence 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Ray A. Billington (History), Clark 
Elizabeth Dyer (Chemistry), Delaware 
Henrietta Fleck (Dietetics), Delaware 
Daniel J. Jones (Paleontology), Oklahoma 
John M. Kuypers (Music), Hamline 
Merritt P. Sarles (Biology), Johns Hopkins 
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1 Monthly numbers in Italics, pages in Roman, i. ¢., 2 54; (BR) indicates Book Review. 
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tional Debating Team, 8 498 
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Western Reserve University, Annual 
Report of President, 1932-33, 8 499 

Wilkins, E. H., Sarcasm in Higher 
Education, 3 204 

Williams, K. P., Chm., Report of 
Committee Q, Required Courses in Edu- 
cation, 3 173 

Wisconsin, University of—, University 
Extension in Aid of Unemployed, 6 386; 
Developing Relations with Foreign Stu- 
dents, 3 219 

Wriston, H. M., Vacation Activities of 
Faculty Members, 6 374 


Y 


Yale, Harvard and—, Joint Course in 
Law and Business, 4 273 
Year Book ,of Education, 1933, Lord 
Eustace 7 Editor (BR), 3 208 
oakum, C. S., Functions of Faculty: 
Work Load (BR), 1 40 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Botany: Assistant professor, man, eastern college for women. Beginning 
course of botany most important part of work. Salary, $2500. V 638 


Chemistry: Head of department, man, southern European college with an 
engineering school. Some college teaching experience necessary. Ap- 
pointment beginning September, 1934. . V 641 


English History: Assistant professor, man, arts college of east central 
university. Some graduate courses. Salary, $3000-$4000. V 639 


History: Instructor, woman, woman’s college of east central university. 
To teach Modern and Latin-American or Far Eastern and Russian 
history. Salary, $1800. V 640 


Political Science: Assistant professor, man, south central university. 
Courses: American, comparative, municipal governments; political 
parties, history of political thought. Ph.D. necessary. Appointment 
beginning February 1, 1934. V 642 


Teachers Available 


French, Spanish, Latin: Woman, 30, Ph.D. Six years’ college teaching; 
foreign study and travel; Phi Beta Kappa. Available February or 
September, 1934. A 716 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


German: Man (German-American), married, Ph.D. Michigan, special 
work at Illinois, Columbia, Leipzig Universities. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience and steady advancement as teacher, secondary school ad- 
ministrator, university professor (acting head of department). Pub- 
lications, lecturer, marked success with students. Thoroughly 
acquainted with American, Canadian, and German educational systems. 
Available February or September, 1934. A 717 


History: Man, 27, Ph.D. California. Experience. Available 1934. 
A 718 


Italian: Graduate Italian university; French; Spanish. A719 


Mathematics: Man, married, M.A. with additional work in education and 
personnel. Eight years’ mathematics teaching in college. Experience 
in personnel and supervision. Desires position in mathematics. 

A 720 


Parasitology, Pathology, Bacteriology, Histology: Woman, Ph.D. Re- 
search experience in avian pathology, filterable viruses, cancer. Pub- 
lications. Some teaching experience. Interested in teaching and 
research. A 721 


Philosophy, Religion, Bible: Ph.D. Columbia. Six years’ college teach- 
ing. A 722 


Psychology: Ph.D. Columbia; 26. Three years’ university teaching; 
publications; foreign travel; Sigma Xi. Major interest social and 
abnormal. Available February or September. A 723 


Spanish, French, Italian: Ph.D., linguist, American. Sixteen years’ 
teaching; travel; philological writings. University preferred, 1934-35. 
A 724 


Statistics: Teaching experience; trained in research. A 725 


Zoology: Man, 42, married, Ph.D. Graduate work at Yale, Columbia, 
Pittsburgh, Paris, Harris Teachers College. Sixteen years’ experience 
in college teaching (10 as department head). Trained also in higher 
education, personnel and college administration; special study college 
finance; publications in fields indicated; college survey; experience in 
vocational advising. Travel, platform, honorary societies, member 
national committees. Excellent references. Prefers college position as 
professor, dean, director of personnel, or combination. A 726 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A recent letter from one of our annuitants says— 


“By steady effort I rose from a position as rural 
school teacher at $162.00 per year salary to the posi- 
tion of dean of women in a large state college at a 
salary of $4000.00 per year. * * * Suddenly conditions 
changed. The care of my mother necessitated my 
giving up my work at a time when it was impossible, 
after years of caring for her, for me to effect a ‘come 
back.’ During these years—from ’22 to ’28—money 
invested in western mortgages began to go wrong. 
Since that date stocks, real estate, etc., seem valueless 
as a source of income. I am now teaching in a crowded 
little rural school where the salary is uncertain, trying 
to pay back money borrowed during the previous non- 
productive years. Every time my little annuity check 
comes I think of it as the one thing that has been 
stable in these unstable times. Often it came when 
there wasn’t a cent in my purse for food and no pros- 
pect of any from any other source. * * * I want you 
to know that you have one woman’s profound grati- 


This woman is now sixty-four years of age. The total amount she paid 
to the Association was only $2380.00. This sum, plus accumulated in- 
terest, assures the regular payments for which she is thankful. If she 
lives until she is seventy, she will have received back with interest all 
she paid in and will thereafter continue to receive her annuity as long 
as she lives. 


Follow this page in succeeding issues of the Bulletin 


NO AGENTS—NO COMMISSIONS 


Substantial savings to teachers in costs of life insurance and 
annuities. Learn about your insurance company. 


FULL INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


(When writing to advertisers please mention the Bulletin) 
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